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This manuscript is hereby made available for research in 
accordance with the conditions set forth in the Interviewee 
Agreement. All literary rights in the manuscript, including 
| the right to publications, are reserved to Joliet Junior 
College. Persons wishing to quote any part of this manuscript 
must obtain written permission from the Director of the 


College Learning Resource Center. 
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INTERVIEWEE: irs Dorn 


INTERVIEWER: Linda Virtue 


VIRTUE: This is an interview with Mrs. Ruth Dorn for the 
Viet scoryerrogram of Joliet, Junior College by Linda, Virtue 


Brerour oueasons, Nursing. Center on, January 15, 1973 at 2:00 p.m. 
VIRTUE: When were you born? 


DOnRNe. L was born on April 22, 1902. 


VIRTUE: And how old does that make you now? 


Pome Lowill be 71 in April. 


VIRTUE: Where did you go to school? 


DORN: I went to several different schocls. I went the longest 


to Woodlawn and then they transferred me to Richards Street 


School, which is now Washington. 
Viptibew 1s that in. Joliet? 


DORN: Yes. That, is on 4th and Richards Street. Then I went 


to Central-for Sth Grade. 1, Went woown, there stor /th and 6th 


Grade. 


VIRTUE: Mrs. Dorn, you were a teenager during World War I, 


Tentnat correct? 


DORM: That is right. 


VIRTUE: Did you feel that the war affected you in any way? 
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DORN: Just that we were rationed things like everyone else. 
My husband, after we were married, worked at a commissary. 


Sovwwechad itsxa little**better than others: 


VIRTUE: Do you feel that people were more patriotic to fight 


for the war than what they are today? 


DORN: I think it is pretty much the same to me. We were 


awfully proud of the boys, I know that. 


VIRTUE: Well, I know today we have had alot of young men that 


refused. 


DORN: Yes. I never heard of anything like that when I was 
young. When my son had to go into the service he came and 
asked me if he could enlist. I think he was about 20 years 
old then, and I was working for a doctor at that time, and 
he told me he would like to eae ee but he wouldn't go unless 
I said he could. I told him that this was one time you are 
going to have to make up your own mind. I said that this 
was a fine country and I would love to have you home, but 


pomyou want to go it is up “to you. 
VIRTUE: So td tdethe io? 


DORN: Oh yes. He was in 4 years. He came home a captain. 
And J liked that. He was over in Europe most of the time. 


He was in the Air Corps. 


VIRTUE: Since we were fighting in Germany in World War I, 


were there any German people who lived in Joliet that maybe 
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held it against them because they were German? 


DORN: I never heard of any. There was more after the war. 


You would hear them say, oh they're Germans. 


VIRTUE: How did the people treat them after the war, do you 


remember? 


DORN: Well at first they were a little cold, but it didn't 

take long before they were all back and they were Americans 
again. 

VIRTUE: The early 20's were considered the "Prosperous Periods". 


What do you remember about the early 20's as far as styles? 


DORN: Well, you know even at that time the girls wore the 
skirts up to their knees and over. Those were the days that 
They were doing the Black Bottom and all that. Boy, I am 


telling you, we really looked hot. 
VIRTUE: Did you go along with the style? 


DORN: I have always been more modest, I loved beautiful clothes, 
but I always wanted them an inch or so longer than the other 

Cir et. Lewas married, “and I *concsidered myself as a Christian 

and I didn't believe that it was right to go and expose your- 
self that way. I hate to wear them short now, my daughter- 
in-law buys the clothes for me and I still think they're 


TOoL Snort. 


VIRTUE: About when do you remember the depression hitting 


woe t. 
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DORN: I think it was about in 1928. Teworked for the Red Cross 
for a sted 73 years in the clothing department. It was heart 
breaking too. People would come in there in their rags and 
everything. There were some families that came in that even 
got burned out. They had lost everything. Some had lost 
children during a fire. Some of them didn't have a single 
thing left to put on. They would come down there and they 
Pea only give them one of everything, underwear, stockings, 
and everything. For those that worked, if they wanted to 
wash out anything they sure had to do it at night when the 
kids went to bed. I saw men come in there with their pants 


so torn that it was a disgrace. 
VIRTUE: Do you know if they had a bread line? 


DORN: Oh, in Chicago they had the bread lines all over. You 


would be surprised at how bad it was. 


VIRTUE: Did you remember if any of your family ever having 


to go through the bread line or did you yourself? 


DORN: No. Most of my family had been here and had their 
steady jobs, but they didn't make as much money at that time. 
They didn't ever have to go hungry like that. I never did 


either. I think that God just watched over me, 


VIRTUE: Who-.do you think suffered the most, the people that 
lived on farms, or... I'm sure that the people in the eLthy 


probably. 
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DORN: Yes, I think they did too. 
VIRTUE: People on farms were more self supporting. 


DORN: They were more used to cooking. In the city, they would 
run and buy canned goods and stuff. In the country they had 
all their own supplies, that they had canned or frozen at the 


fame. they got along ok. 


VIRTUE: But you were never unemployed during this time at 


all. You always had a steady job? 


DORN: I worked steady all the time. I even worked for the 
Fair store in Chicago, and Mano Brothers. I worked for the 
Red Cross quite a long time. After the war was over, I went 
to work for a doctor and I was in his home, Uitte lr emarnr i ed 
after my husband had died. There I always had plenty and 
never wanted for anything. That was because I was handy at 


seWing and things. I never had to go without clothes. 
VIRTUE: Do you remember the Stock Market Crash in 1929? 
DORN: Yes. 

VIRTUE: What do you remember about that? 


DORN: Well I was working at the Red Cross at that time. I 
remember once when my friend and I were coming back from lunch, 
we were walking down Van Buren Street by the Brockerage Build- 
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VIRTUE: Was this in Chicago? 


DORN: Yes. It was right near where we worked. And we saw 
a body come flying out of a window and landed right in the 


Macdle of the street. 
VIRTUE: Suicide? 


DORN: Yes, suicide. Another time we were having lunch in 
Mano Brother's basement and the restaurant was underneath the 
sidewalk, you know, you have seen that round glass in the 
sidewalks? Well the sun shown through and some woman jumped 
from the 16th floor there and landed. So that was two things 
I saw that way, and I never wanted to see it again. It was 
terrible to see anything like ese you are shook up for a 


long time. 
VIRTUE: What was the temperament of the people at the time? 


DORN: They didn't seem too depressed. Of course the ones that 
tevaecewech at the time had jobs downtown. I had worked for 
Governor Emerson for relief first. They.couldn't handle every- 
thing so the Red Cross took over and grew to be a very large 
Gumanaezeatror at that time.  I:tiked to work there and I Liked 
to wait on people. They wouldn't let me stay there, they 


made me go upstairs to the office. 


VIRTUE: During the late 30's when Hitler came into power in 
Germany, didn't the people realize that they would eventually 


Raverco Light. ina war? 
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DORN: I think they did. I think that everyone was fearful 
at that time tet, I can remember how we all felt. We were 
just like other people we associated with. It was frighten- 
ing to think of. There were alot of things that happened, 


Buteat. is hard to think. 


VIRTUE: Do you remember going to see the silent movies? 


DORN: Oh yes. You know it was funny at that time we enjoyed 
it as much as they do these days. I used to love to go to the 
movies. I can remember when I was a kid how pleased I would 
be when my sister-in-law would take me to the movies. She 
took me up to Chicago a couple of times, and then she would 


take me over to Marshall Fields and buy me pretty clothes. 


VIRTUE: . What was the price at this time for admission to a 


movie? 


DORN: Well, I don't know what the better theaters were. When 
they took me up there, down here I don't think I ever went to 
a movie that was over 15¢. They used to have one, I think 
they called the Crystal on 10th Street, and that was only a 
nickle. Then the others were a little better theaters, and 
they were 10¢. We had the Orpium down here and it seems to 

me that it was more. At the Princess, they charged a little 


more there. 


VERTUE: What about the Realto? 
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DORN: Oh yes, I remember the Realto, that was built a year 


erter I Weft. 


VIRTUE: Who would you say was your favorite star in the silent 
movies, who did you like to watch? Rudolph Valentino, Charlie 


Chapman, etc? 


DORN: Oh I liked Charlie Chapman when I was a kid. I thought 
he was great, but I really liked Mary Pickford. She was sweet. 
I saw her in a series pictures and she was in the “Last Rose 
of Summer". In the end she was just a child and she was dying. 
Behind a wall the roses grew and each day you would see the 
leaves and petals dropping off and at the end of the play, 

when the last petal dropped off, she closed her eyes and she 
was gone. I just cried. I used to cry easy at movies. 


[Laughter] People thought I was nuts. 


VIRTUE: So as a youngster, I guess it was really a treat to 


go to the movies. 
DUGN:) Oh yes. That is right. 
VIRTUE: What else did you do for entertainment? 


DORN: Played baseball with the kids. I used to live to play 
baseball with the girls and boys. I lived in a Swedish and 


Italian neighborhood. 


VIRTUE: Did you have a radio in your home? 
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DORN: I had a radio later on, but even when I was a kid they 
had the old Edison phonographs, you know, the big horn and 
the dog? Well, I had one of those my brother brought me from 
Chicago. Some rich people had gotten rid of it and gave it 

to him. I would put it out on the front porch and every night 
I would have all the kids in the neighborhood sitting around 
the porch. The records were those round ones. They were all 
funny records and the kids really liked them. So I was popular 
when I had that. We got our first real good radio in Chicago 
and I forgot what it was now, but it was a really good one and 
my mother was very deaf and she couldn't hear anything like 
that. I told her to put her earphones on and play sacred 
mMuSic. This was the first time she had ever heard anything 
like that in years. Tears just streamed down her face. She 


was so happy; that was the last time she could ever hear. 
VIRTUE: What kind of refrigeration did you use? 


DORN: At first when we were down South, we had an icebox we 


had ordered from town and every day the train that went through 
there would drop off ice. My husband worked right there so 


he would bring it home. He would bring a block and a half 


home. 
VIRTUE: How much did a block of ice cost? 


DORN: I don't remember what he paid for it. I don't think 


it was very much. I had to have refrigeration because of the 


baby. 
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VIRTUE: How about electricity, how old were you when you can 


remember when you got electricity in your home? 


DORN: Well, we had electricity down in Mississippi but it was 
because it was from the saw mill. Otherwise, we wouldn't have 
had it. We did have electric lights down there. Every place I 
have lived has had electricity. Not as fancy as the stuff they 


‘have today. But they always had electric lights and stuff. 
VIRTUE: But when you were a youngster growing up in Joliet. 
DORN: No, we had lamps. 


VIRTUE: What was the daily routine for you when you were a 


child? 


DORN: I used to have to wash dishes because my mother worked 
out and most of my brothers were going to school so I washed 
dishes before I left. Then when I got ready, I only had a 
short distance to school so I would run like the dickens to 
get to school, then at noon we would come home to eat and 
then I would have to do the same thing but I was always to 


school on time. 
VIRTUE: Did you have a wocd stove? 


DORN: Yes. We baked and cooked on a wooden stove and then 


we had one of those great big old time heating stoves with 
ising glass, it was pretty, it was like having Christmas, 


there would be the red flame in there. We loved that. So we had 
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16 
a nice home, my mother was a good housekeeper, she would do 
things that alot of people couldn't. She was a very good 
cook and she started teaching me when I was 8 years old. 
She had me sitting on the table she told me when I was 2 
and I would hold the dish in my hand and wipe and wipe and 
then hold it up like this when it was shiny. /Laughter/ 


No wonder I got to be a housewife so early. 


VIRTUE: What do you think of Women's Lib today? Do you think 


women should stay in the kitchen? 


DORN: I think they should stay home with their children and 


then they would not have any problems like they have today. 


VIRTUE: Don't you feel that today that some find it a necessity 


for the husband and wife both to work? 


Porno, 1 don't think so. “I think that if they would ere 
done without some of the things ee we did without they would 
have finer kids than what they have. They wouldn't be abused 
the way they are. I have heard kids talk terrible to their 

mothers and dads. I never had that problem, but when I worked 


out, my mother was at my home all the time because I kept her. 


VIRTUE: Mrs. Dorn, when do you remember getting your first 


automobile? What kind of car was it? 


DORN: I don't know what year it was, honey, but it was at the 
time when Linburgh first flew across the ocean. ioscan ct 
remember the year. Oh, I think you can imagine living in 


Chicago and the roads were all good and it wasn't crowded like 
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it is now. I used to ride between Joliet and Chicago a couple 
times a week to see my brothers and their families. I got 

so I could change tires and everything. In those days the 
women had to do everything if they were on the roads and 
something went wrong. There were some men working on the road 
one day down here in Joliet and I got a flat tire and they 
started to walk down and help me, but by the time they got 
there, I had the tire off already, and I always had a fresh 
Pree inetwe back I could ‘prt on. “Those guys said noe that 


this was the first time we ever saw a woman change a tire. 
VIRTUE; What kind of car was it? 


DORN: Whippet. They haven't badsthem, for, a iong time. They 
Menemchne cutest thing. Mine was green and had just a little 
Paavo eit tan trimming on ft. It was a low car, and most 
of the cars in those days were higher. And I loved it because 


it was so low. 


Vetus now did you go about starting it? Did you have to 


erenk “it? 


DORN: Oh 10, cut .hada sstamter on .iteatathat time. I was 
scared to death when I was first going to drive though, in 
Chicago. We lived in a pretty good size building and one of 
the men there, he ee a young fellow, his mother and dad lived 
there with him, and he knew how to drive. So he and I were 
going to take a ride and he had me drive downtown. We got 
down there and we just came back during all of the rush hour. 
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When I got home I was really tired; stop and start, stop and 


start, all the way from downtown to way up here at Evanston. 


VIRTUE: Was a drivers license required? 

DORN: Oh yes. 

VIRTUE: Do you remember what you paid for the car? 

DORN: No, my husband bought it. 

VIRTUE: Was it a new one at the time? 

DORN: No. It looked like it was new, only it wasn't. The 
neighbors in the building used to laugh at me; they said that 
I took better care of that car than the horse, I was always 


out there shining it. 
VIRTUE: I guess you remember the horse and buggy then, 


DORN: Oh yes. I liked that too. I used to love the horse 
and buggy. Especially when you were out on a country road, 


it was so nice. 


VIRTUE: Was that the type of transportation that you had 


to use before they had cars. 


DORN: No. When I lived here in Joliet, they had streetcars 


and then later on Chicago had streetcars and the elevator. i Bie 
was still nice to have your own car if you wanted to run here 
and there. I wouldn't want to drive today. I have no desire 
Bimai send Lidrove for years’, When I ae and see some of 


the stuff that happens, it gives me the chills. 


VIRTUE; “How about airplanes? Have you ever had the desire 


fodily? 
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DORN: No, and I don't want to. I chink we belong on the 

earth. Of course, I know that it has helped alot of people. 
People that have been sick and they would rush them to a hospital 
by airplanes. No matter how bad it is, it is always good for 


something. 


VIRTUE: Mrs. Dorn, lets talk about the kind of work you used 


to do. What was your first job and where did you work? 


DORN: Well, the first job I had was at The Mantel Brothers 

in Chicago. I started working there one morning in the key 
room on the 9th Floor. That was where all the businessmen had 
their dinners, and they had meetings and things. I started 

at noon and the girls were so rough back in the kitchen until 

i just coaian't take™it. *Letoldsthe*man *that had hired me that 
Pecodian't take anything like” that. “I told him that I didn't 
want to work there and he said tied he didn't want to let me 

go so he said, how about the devators? And so I said, that 

I would try it. By noon, I had been doing fine all morning and 
cars leveled and they had their hydrolic cars at that time 


that you had to shift the handle to stop and start. 
VIRTUE: They didn't give you any training on the elevators? 


DORN: Yes, they had somebody with me all morning, but every- 
time I stopped it, it leveled off with the floor and so at 
noon my boss told me that, you take the car and go home this 
afternoon, you didn't have any trouble at all this morning and 
sure enough Mrs. Mantel got my elevator in the afternoon. I 


didn't know her. Some how or ever the car just didn't run 
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20 
aloft so I just put my arm out and told them to watch this 
step please, and to step up. When she got up to the top floor 
why she reported me. They called me downstairs and I told the 
boss that I didn't think I was ready to be alone either for 
that length of time. I said that everything did go o.k. in 
the morning. I told him that I wanted him to put somebody back 
with me for another day. You see if there is somebody with 
you they usually didn't say anything. Anyway by the next day 
I was ready to .. . I worked there then for 3 years and all 


the different places in Chicago. I liked it. 


VIRTUE: Operating an elevator wasn't a man's job. Women 

did operate them, 

DORN: Yes, they had men elevator starters but they had women 
too. I did the elevator starting there too for awhile. Another 
thing that they had that was nice in the elevator department; 
if you were very courteous to the people, they watched that 
closely, you had to announce your floors and some of the 
things that wre on them and always use your manners. For 3 
months straight I won a $5.00 prize for being the most 
courteous. That made me feel real happy. There were alot of 
nice things like that thac have happened in my life. It is 
nice to look back on. I have always tried to be nice even if 
fe wasn't. /Laughter/ No, I have always tried to be kind and 
nice to everybody. Then I went from there to the dress store 
and I was on the elevator there for 3 years. This was before 
that depression came and I went to the First Emerson's Relief 
and then to the Red Cross when they took it over. I was there 


for 3 years on the elevator. I did like elevator operating. 
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VIRTUE: Then you did that for 6 years? What did you do 


efter that? 


DORN: When the depression came, when Governor Emerson's 
Military Relief started, my son's father was the head of the 
Governor Emerson's Relief and they were so short of help there 
and everything. They asked me to come over there and work, so 
I left Mantel Brothers and one of the men in the basement, one 
of the big shots, was over there too. He was my boss over 
there, but he didn't know that I was Mr. Peterson's wife. I 


didn't tell anybody who I was or anything. 
VIRTUE: Were you separated at the time from your husband? 


DORN: No;sijwe were. still»together. .I guess I was. there for 3 
months and I would be so careful when he was in there with 
them, I acted so modest and everything. Then one day he came 
walking in with this other boss that had been the boss at the 
Fair Store in the basement, and my husband couldn't keep his 
mouth shut, he always had a nick-name for me, "Moosa". As 

he passed the counter he said, Hi Moosa. And I said Hi Fassa. 
The girls all looked at me and just like it was terrible for 
me to talk that way to him. Anyway he called Mr. Weber over 
and told him that he wanted him to meet his wife, and the 
girls ali got in the corners and whispered to each other for 
all they were worth. They had been telling me all the secrets 
about the place and the things that some of them were doing 


that they shouldn't have been doing. 
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VIRTUE: What were your duties there? 


DORN: We were counting merchandise that was coming in for 


people. All of the stuff was new, nearly. Emerson's Relief 
came mostly from rich people. They were used clothing, but 
beautiful things. We had booths along a wall where they could 
go in behind a curtain and try them on to see how they fit 

and everything. It was nice. Later on I got to be filing 
manager of the filing department, that was easy for me. Stuff 
like that you catch on easy. Pretty soon I had about 8 girls. 
Then they took me upstairs and put me in the auditing department, 
and I studied that for awhile, but I got kind of nervous from 
aoe didn't want that. After that I worked downstairs 
for the Red Cross when they took over. We all wore nice white 
uniforms and everybody lecked the same. It was nice. I 

liked it there. We were located right on the river, you 

know right off Van Buren Street, two buildings right off 

of Van Boren on Water Street. I remember we used to stand in 
the window once and a while and see bodies floating down the 
river. You see, this was during that oe time too. A bunch 
of us would stand up at the window and the boss would be with 
us and we would all talk about it and shake our heads about 
how bad it was to see people do things like that. Buy they 
knew that they couldn't take it. I know I could never do 


anything like that. 


VIRTUE: So after you quit there or left, where did you go 


to work then? 
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DORN: I think that was when I Bon ye ome all tof ithe time’. 

My mother was sick. I took care of her for 4 years, she had 
“cancer. I was well acquainted with our doctor because he 
operated on my mother and he operated on my son. His 

appendix burst before he got to the hospital. In those days 

it was very seldom that a person lived after anything like 
that. So, about the third day there was a man in a room just 

a little ways from my son, and he called me over and said, 
Miemthateyour sont. And) lesaid,. “Yes it. is". He said, “Well 
tewant) you to know that you have “the finest doctor in Chicago." 
He said that he had been sitting up there the past three 

nights keeping that boy alive. And boy, I fell in love with 
him right then. He was the one that I worked in his home for 
years, you know, as his housekeeper. His wife and I got along 
so well.- She was Norwegian and I was Swedish. We both like 
the same kind of cooking. She never had the kind of cooking 
that I taught. . . she was no cook. She loved the Scandinavian 
foods. Boy, they hated it when I left there. When one of ny 
brother's wives became very ill here in Joliet, they had a hard 
time locating me because I wasn't keeping in touch, I was too 
busy working. So, I went down to Joliet and stayed for about 
paemonthes. che was in the hospital, I took care of my brother's 
home. Then I went back to Chicago and worked for Dr. Cooper. 
SO,0.1, thought the eerie of him and later on after I remarried 
ijesteliohnad Dr. Cooper as our doctor. He operated on my 
husband and myself several times. He is still living in Chicago. 


I get a Christmas card from him and his wife every year. 
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VIRTUE: After you worked for the doctor, where did you go to 


work then? 


DORN: I married then, and then I had my own home and I never 


needed to work after that. We always had plenty. 
VIRTUE: Did you remain in the Chicago area? 


DORN: Yes. We lived down around Broadway and Lawrence. Then 

we bought a home over on Springfield Avenue near Fullerton, 

out that way. We had a lovely home there. Then my son and 

his wife adopted a baby and they insisted on me moving to 
Springfield. So my husband and I were both crazy about babies 
and he was retired by that time, so we moved down to Springfield 
and bought another house down there. We stayed there for 


several years. 


VIRTUE: Getting back to your job working as an elevator 


Spetarorewa.d you ever. get. stuck in the elevator? 


DORN: 9) 0h, many times.. There were 16 floors at Mantel. Brothers 
and sometimes we had to go all the way to the top, there was 

a store all the way up, it was storerooms. And we had to take 
people up there, you know the ones that were employed there. 
Carte. Often. l. would get stuck wp there. So,, I would. just. have 
to tell the other operator on the other elevator to send one 

of the repairman up. He would know what to do right away, so 

I would be right back on the ground again. Several times a 


Soeraelt) woot 6 t1lo00rs and then it would bounce up and down. 
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VIRTUE: And nobody got hurt? 


‘DORN: No. People were scared, I was even scared. I didn't 
like it but it had happened so many times that I was getting 
used to it. Then when the electric elevators came in, we had 
iron gates and everything to hold them in, but before that 

they didn't. They had no iron gates for safety. After we 

got the electric in, we had real nice iron doors and I would 
tell them to step back in the car please and then close the 
doors. I never had any accident on my car, but I had a very 
close friend that was working on a car and one of the elevatormen 
that repaired elevators, he was working down underneath and he 
called for her to go up and she misunderstood him and she 

went down and crushed him. Then, oh probably a year later why 
there was a man cleaning every morning the brass ceilings and 
they kept them shining all the time, they were pretty, and 
these men had to clean all them and the mirror, I cleaned my 
mirror. But they cleaned all these brass fixtures. Then 

Maeno evyouUrNrpet Out Of ethewcar .. . and get on top to clean off 
the top of the elevator, there see be any dust or anything 
around because this was one of the best stores in Chicago at 
this time. Anyway, he went, that was when they had the hydrolics, 
you know the shift and he went to throw the shift over and he 
threw it too far and caught him right across here as he leaned 
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VIRTUE: Across the chest? 
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DORN: Yes, because he was going eee the top of the car. 
He died then. Then I didn't go near over there after that 
because it just made you sick. You know people and you love 
them, it bothers you when things like that happen. Outside 

of that when people got hurt on the elevators. I loved the 
work it was nice. I won prizes several times for courtesy and 
found things on the elevators and I would turn them in. On the 
holidays people would always give me gifts. So, that was — 
pleasant and it was pleasant going out to lunch and going to 
all of those cafeterias and picking out anything you want to 


eat e 
VIRTUE: How many people could the elevator take at one time? 


DORN: Twenty-four. You would count them as they came on 
everytime too. And the holidays you had to be very careful. 

You would always have to tell yeee that will be all, please. 
You would stick your arm out before they had the ae cars, 
until after we got the doors we would just say, that will be all 
please, and then you would close the doors real slow so you 


wouldn't hurt anybody. 


ViRtUuG: Mrs. Dorn, in conclusion, in your own opinion ‘who 
would you think to be the greatest man in the United States 


in your lifetime? 
DORN: Well, I think it was President Eisenhower. 


VIRTUE: And why do you think so? 
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DORN: Well, I fell in love with him when he first came from 
Germany and they had the parade in Chicago. It was a big 
parade up there, and everybody was cheering. He didn't sit 
down in the car, he just stood up and he waved. You could 
tell the joy that was in everybody's face because he wasn't 
going to leave anybody out, he just kept turning from side to 
side to show everybody how happy he was because they were 

all there to great him. Later on every little thing that was 
about him I always enjoyed reading. I was happy when he was 
elected President. I think he did a very gocd job. We 

all felt very bad when he passed away. Even the Democrats, 
alot of them loved Eisenhower down where we lived because he 
came from Southern Illinois. I always felt that he was the 
greatest one of them all. He was a religious man, which of 


course I appreciated. I like to hear Christian people talk 


and I know that he did the best he could. 
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